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TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE-SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, 


RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 


WoL. V. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 17, 1332. 


NO. 24. 


BURNS. 


[Ata late anniversary of Burns’s birth-day, the following was 
given on drinking the memory of the bard.} 


The Bard, 
Whose birth we now commemorate, 
Was truly Nature’s own, 
His genius, mind, and nobleness of soul, 
Shone brightly, and through all his works 
The impress deep of Nature’s favorite stamp 
Transcendantly appears. 
Of him most truly we may say, 
** We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
And this no idle rant—no poet’s fiction, 
For as he had no prototype, neither again will copy 
Of such surpassing faculties and powers 
Be ever given to man. 


“Oh! he was above all praise!” 
For he could pass through ali the humor, 
The rich and varied fancy of discursive nature, 
And breathe the soul of fire through every line, 
That dropt like distill’d honey from his charmed lips. 
Was he in the social vein? who like he 
Could rouse the kindlier feelings of the heart, 
Give sweetness to the already satiate cup, 
Renewing, brightening the festive hours, 
nd giving zest when sense began to pall? 


Was he in am’rous mood? Who like he 
fas sung the loves and joys of his compeers, 
‘snd showed how rapturously through every vein 
"The luxurious feeling ran? 
¥rom the * weel plac’d lowe o’ virtuous love,” 
* Luxuriantly indulg’d”’ in by the happy pair 
Beneath the hawthorn tree, or in their stroll 
Along the grassy banks of some fair stream, 
Ture as their own sensations, 
With every intermediate nice gradation, 
Up to the highest feelings of the soul, 
Are they not pictur’d, true as nature’s self, 
Jit strains immortal as their source is sure? 


Was humble piety his theme? The ascetic whine 
Of canting hypocrites indignantly he spurned, 
Bat lowly as a child with reverence meef, 
The-great Creator in his heart ador’d, 
And worshipp’d and did homage at his shrine. 


But why proceed? The lily can we paint, 
A.ld splendor to the rainbow, or impart 
Heat and vitality to the lord of day? 
So with our bard. He is his own historiographer, 
And in his works immortal will he live. 
His lot was one of checkered grief and joy, 
He drain’d the cup of misery—yet still 
Ilis high imaginings shone pre-eminent, 


He’s gone! but shall his memory depart? 

Shall those who from his genius’ well 

tfave drawn such draughts of pure enjoyment, 

TLave liv’d and revell’d ’mid the charmed delights 

Ry him created—shall they forget 

‘l'o whom they are indebted—to whom 

They owe the more than Circean magic 

That swells the mantling joy, or half disarms 

The venom’d point of keen misfortune’s sting? 
Never! 

While “ memory holds her seat” within our breast, 

The name of Burns shall fervently arise. 

Fill high your glasses but in silence still, 


And let us all with heartfelt deep accord, 
Our accents join to—Burns in Heaven! 


From ‘ The Summer Pete,’—By Moore 
SONG. 

Some mortals there may be, so wise or so fine, 

As in evenings like this no enjoyment to see; 
But as J’m not particular—wit, love, and wine 

Are, for one night’s amusement, sufficient for me. 
Nay—humble and strange as my taste may appear, 

If driven to the worst I could manage, thank heaven, 
To put up with eyes such as beam round here, 

And with wine such as this is, six days out of seven, 
So pledge me a bumper! your sages profound 

May be blest, if they will, in their own patent plan; 
But as we are not sages, why—send tke cup round— 

We must only be happy the best way we can. 


A reward by some King was once offer’d, we’re told, 

To whoe’er could invent a new bliss for mankind; 
But talk of new pleasures !—give me but the old, 

And I'll leave your inventors all new ones they find. 
Or should I in quest of new realms of bliss, 

Set sail in the pinnace of fancy some day, 
Let the rich rosy sea I embark on be this, 

And such eyes as we've here be the stars of my way! 
In the mean time a bumper -—your angels on high 

May have pleasures unknown to life’s limited span; 
But as we are not angels, why—let the flask fly— 

We must only be happy a// ways that we can. 


The following lines, were doubtless published about 
the time of Lafayette’s visit to this country; when, as 
the nation’s guest, he was honored with a nation’s love 
and gratitude. The tent, mentioned below, was the one 
pitched by Washington on Dorchester heights; and was 


exhibited in the Park in the city of New York, at the lato 


Centennial Celebration, 
LAFAYETTE IN THE TENT OF WASHINGTON, 


[ will rest in the war-house that sheltered the form 
Of my hero, my friend, and his country’s preserver; 

That guarded his care-stricken head from the storm— 
That caught the warm sighs of the patriot’s fervor. 


I will count by the threads that I find in its woof, 
The throbs in his head and his heart that were beating, 
While his thoughts were, when midnight enshrouded ita 
roof, 
Retrieving defeat, or a victory greeting. 


I will sleep in the house of the soldier, and view 

In my dreams, his achievements, unequalled ia story; 
My visions the hopes of my youth shall renew, 

Till I wake to the real fruition of glory. 


ON SOME SNOW THAT MELTED ON A LADY’S BREAST. 
Those envious flakes came down in haste, 
To prove her breast less fair; 
But, griev’d to find themselves surpass’d, 
Dissolved into a tear. 
Those who change their religion from reading books of 
controversy, are not so much cenverted as outwitted, 


My Dear—A phrase commonly uscd to commence 4 


matrimonial squabble, 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE TOWN 24. 


Tam rapt, and cannot 
Cover the monstrous buik of this ingratitude 
With any size of words!— Timon of Athens. 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 
Os the beautiful [sland of Manhattan, stands the intri- 
cate but thriving emporium of New York. In days 
gone by, there lived the lovely and accomplished Euphe- 
mia, Her presence was the centre of attraction in every 
circle—her companions looked up to her, but not with 
envy; her smile was grace, and her words were modesty 
and sense. Tier wit was brilliant as it was piercing ; but 
never inflicted a wound except when winging the arrow 
of the infant god, Of the many rivals for her favor 
the captain of a merchant vessel proved the happy win- 
ner of the valued prize. Euphemia was married, and 
in course of years five lovely pledges of pure affection 
evinced the happiness of the nuptial tie. Time passed 
onward, and the only moments of regret that assailed 
her felicity were when the proud and gallant crew un- 
furled the sails of her husband’s ship, and set them to 
the winds on an outward voyage, bearing afar the author 
and partner of her domestic bliss. From that moment 
the first objeet of her anxious attention was the news- 
paper head of “ Marine Intelligence,” to see whether 
any arriving vessel bespoke his ship at sea—whether she 
safely reached the destined port—when she would re- 
turn, and when announced eff the coast. These were 
her first and most cager inquiries; but at length, alas! 
he departed to return no more. His ship was lost on a 
trading voyage, and all on board perished. Thus Fu- 
phemia became a widow, the poor but affectionate mo- 
ther of an orphan family—to rear and qualify which for 
usefulness and respectability in life, her oxcmplary con- 
duct and most anxious and indefatigable exertions were 
unremittingly directed. But the inexorable grave swal- 
lowed the greater portion of the fond mother’s hopes. 
Two only of her beloved offspring, a son and daughter, 
lived to mature age, but she did not cOnsider her labor 
diminished with the number of its objects. She still 
gave ail her attention to the remaining two, until both 
were successively and respectably settled in life, a hap- 
piness which they owed chiefly to the efforts of maternal 
affection judiciously exerted, Then it was the mother 
began to console herself for all the toil and endurance of 
her past and clouded life. She had spent her all, and 
wasted her strength and health in their rearing and edu- 
cation, and she began to contemplate with the pride and 
pleasure known only to a mother’s heart, the fruits of a 
life of care, labor and privation, in the brightening pros- 
pects of her son and daughter. But how delusive are 
human hopes! no sooner the bower is formed than the 
bloom leayes the flowrets that compose it! Her son 
married the daughter of a rich German residing in the 
Northern Liberties of Philadelphia county, and shortly 
after became an eminent grocer. The tidings were soon 
made known to the mother, with an effer of an asylum 
in his newly made home. The offer was readily accept- 
ed, with the anticipated delight of a fond and partial 
mother, who considered it the filial gratitude justly due 
from an only son to a virtuous parent. With these 
feelings she removed from New York, the place of her 
youthful and more happy days, to this city, not doubting 


the enjoyment of comfort and competency under the 
shelter of her son’s roof. 

For a little while these hopes were realised in part, 
but her daughter-in-law soon began to perceive that the 
old lady made a deal of trouble in the house, being often 
in the way, and unable through age and sickness to work 
for her living like a common hireling. The son became 
a willing convert to the same opinion. Once more the 
hapless mother with grief more poignant than any pang 
that had yet torn her wounded bosom, saw that her hoary 
head must be without a shelter or a place of rest; she 
found expulsion or voluntary removal was her only 
choice, and to mix the cup of ingratitude and woe with 
the bitterest dregs of grief, her daughter was numbered 
with the silent dead, leaving a son whom she bequeathed 
and recommended to the affectionate, but feeble care of 
the best of mothers. This trust was not neglected or 
betrayed, nor was it with ingratitude requited on tho 
part of the grand-son. Having arrived to that age at 
which boys are put to trades, he was bound apprentice 
to a cabinet-maker in New York, and even before his 
time expired, he contrived to spare a pittance from the 
produce of his own work and perquisites, to contribute 
to the comfort of his bereaved but worthy grand-mother. 
True, the contribution was necessarily very small; but 
the amiable motives of the donor made it a treasure in 
the eyes of its needy and venerable object. It gave an 
earnest of noble manliness in early youth, and aided 
much to console and cheer the otherwise sorrowful and 
gloomy prospects of his forsaken and almost heart-bro- 
ken ancestor. Cast off as she now was by a rich son, 
her only remaining child, she beheld another star in the 
person of her grand-son upon which to build her future 
hopes, and it excited her exertions once more to strive 
against becoming the hopeless tenant of an .4/ms-house. 
On this occasion her hopes became realities. The grand- 
sonserved out the term of his indenture, and shortly 
after married a young and lovely girl; the grand-mother 
was made one of his humble homestead, though sup- 
ported solely by his daily labor; yet it requited in some 
measyre the debt of gratitude contracted during his ten- 
der years. 

In the course of time, however, necessity interrupted 
in some degree this happy scene of noble gratitude on 
the one hand, and requited affection on the other. His 
business rendered it necessary for the grand-son to re- 
move to New Orleans, to the insalubrious climate of 
Louisiana, to which his filial piety would not allow 
him to expose his grand-mother’s life. Though far be- 
yond the reach of his society, yet she is not beyond that 
of his beneficence. He continues regularly to supply her 


necessities with money to the utmost of his means; 


while her only surviving son is receiving an income 
more than adequate to his wants, out of which he has 
never afforded her the smallest aid, and though residing 
within a few squares, seldom deigns even to inquire for 
the obscure but virtuous abode of his destitute and only 


parent. Though compelled by dire necessity to invoke 


the temporary aid of strangers, yet she never dares to 
incur the unfeeling refusal of her own and only child, in 
the most pressing crisis of her many wants. 

Such a mother and such a son now reside in Philadel- 
phia. But alas! this is not the only couple similarly 
situated. In a dense population life puts on a multitude 
of shades—dark as well as bright ; and public scorn, at 
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the moment I write, points with its “slow, unmoving 
finger,” at a signal instance of unmanly baseness in a 
purse-proud man towards the mcther who nursed him. 


But the world is made up of so great a diversity of 


passions, feelings, and capacities, that conduct of this 
kind must be looked for as a matter ot almost constant 
occurrence; yet 


**All should unite to punish the ungrateful ; 
Ingratitude is treason to mankind.’* 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE HAPPY MISS. 


A song of joy, a bridal song came swelling, 
To blend with fragrance in those southern shades, 
And teld of feasts within the stately dwelling, 
Bright lamps, and dancing steps, and gem-crowned maids; 

And thus it flowed ;—yet something in the lay 

Belonged to sadiess, as it died away.— Mrs. Hemans. 
Carontme L inhaled the first breath of life 
among the lofiy hills of our own state, and with it 
that spirit of independence, the characteristic of Penn- 
sylvanians, which forbade her being a burden on those 
who would willingly have toiled for her. Her father 
had been at one period the richest man in the country, 
but Fortune had latterly forgotten to smile upon him 
—reverses came, and with prosperity losing his ener- 
gy, he had but courage enough to dispose of what re- 
mained, the wreck of a handsome competency, in a 
manner that it might yield sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of a numerous family during childhood, after 
which they contributed to their own support. Caro- 
line was the youngest of the fireside circle, and most 
tenderly beloved—z« darling while a child, the quali- 
ties that latter years developed rendered her still 
more engaging. Gentle and affectionate, could it be 
wondered that a proposal for her quitting the paternal 
mansion should be opposed by all the arguments that 
fondest love could suggest?) But she was firm—she 
saw that those she prized most dearly enjoyed only 
the necessaries of life, and she imagined no sweeter 
task than that of exerting herself to contribute some- 
thing, however small might be the portion, to their 
slender income. A situation in this city was offered 
to her, where profit and comfort held out irresistible 
inducements, and although she felt full keenly the 
anguish of parting from the home and friends of youth, 
vhe perceived her path of duty, and accepted what she 
knew would be a means of furnishing those friends 
with conveniences to which they had long been stran- 
gers. 

Taking up her residence with wealthy connexions 
froma whom some expectations were entertained, she 
appeared occasionally in a circle where her superior 
qualities and accomplishments were rightly apprecia- 
ted, and becoming much admired, her hand was soon 
the object of many suitors. But her affections had 
been ensnared by a transient acquaintance, who with 
an eye to what might possibly devolve to her on the 
death of her relations, precarious as was this expecta- 
tion, had with the most winning assiduity gained her 
heart. Preparations were made for the marriage, 
which was to be performed in the presence of but a 
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lected for their future residence. Caroline appeared 
on the appointed evening arrayed in the simplest man- 
ner, and looking as lovely as brides elect generally 
do; but judge of her horror and consternation, when 
it was announced her “gay Lothario” had that morn- 
ing been married to another— 


Was it for this she loved him so, 
And nourished hopes that brightly shone? 
She had never studied the immortal bard who says— 


Appeszrances deceive, 
And this one maxim is a standing rule, 
Men are not what they seem; 


or possibly she had been less confiding. The blow 


| was indeed severe, and for many months this now 


drooping flowret was watched over with the most 
anxious solicitude. At last the struggles of a vigo- 
rous constitution bore her up above the effects of the 
mortifying reflections that continually presented to 
her mind. 

Years have passed since this occurrence took place, 
and age has blanched the cheek of the once bloom- 
ing Caroline—her lover became intemperate and de- 
graded, and she now looks back to what were once 
her bright prospects of happiness, as to an abyss from 
which she was mercifully snatched. You that are 
young and full of dreams of felicity, repine not should 
crosses mar your glowing pictures—after years of re- 
flection will tear the film of infatuation from your 
eyes, and you will readily acknowledge that what you 
now consider your greatest affliction, has been wisely 
ordered a “blessing in disguise.” 


GENIUS AND INDUSTRY. 


Young Genius and Industry wandering one day, 
To a clear fountain’s brook, where a bright goddess lay 
In the sunlight of morning declining; 
’T was Jove’s learned daughter; and proudly she told 
How beneath those deep waters so silent and cold, 
A wonderful treasure was shining. 


The youths, at her bidding, plunged into the stream, 

But Genius, seduced by a golden fly’s gleam, 
Parsued it with ardour and p!easure: 

While Industry dived to the sotirce of the wave, 

And siffing the stores of each mystical cave, 
Re-appeared with the fountsin’s rich treasure. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


Iv that sea-circled rock where the light-house appears, 
Is an empire as wide as my wishes pursue, 

And there could I number the happiest years, 
lf my empire were shared by anempress like you. 


We would float on the wave, when the sea is at rest, 
And reflects, like our minds, all the calm of the sky, 

And the surge, as it breaks on our storm petrel’s nest, 
Would unite usthe more when the tempest is high. 


The sands of the hour-glass would sparkle like gold, 
As they quietiv measure the end of my days; 

And my body might rest where a bell never tolled, 
If my spirit could rise in rejoiving and praise. 


Why is a lady in an auction-room a disagreeable compan- 
jon? Because she is for-bidding. 


Why isa dandy like a joint of venison? Because he is a 


bit of a buck. 


few of her nearest relations, and a mansion was se-| What key is the best for aChristmas box? A turkey. 
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A SEA STORY. 


JTis Majesty’s Ship H , Capt. K , had been ab- 
sent from England about seven months on the New- 
foundland station; the extreme severity of the weather 
at the time had compelled her to run to the southward, 
when, on the morning of the 21st of January 1815, 
she observed astrange sail to windward, and immedi- 
ately gave chase. ‘The usual number of conjectures 
were being handed about with regard to her charac- 
ter and nation, while the vessel flew through the wa- 
ter evidently gaining fast upon the object of pursuit. 
Some fancied her an American privateer, or ship of 
war; others an English trader or packet, in faet,—all 
the nautical nomenclature were by turns made use of 
to designate her. These surmises were kept alive by 
the numerous artifices practised by the chase; it ap- 
peared that all the spare sails were stowed fore and 
aft to represent hammocks, while her crew were oc- 
casionally brought upon the quarter-deck to deceive 
her pursuer by a showof hands. The sailors all swore 
she was an enemy, and must be a prize; but the offi- 
cers, less hasty in their decision, had various opinions 
which they were trying to confirm by the constant use 
of the telescope; but after each had by turns strained 
his eyes and imagination to form a correct judgment, 
they could only agree upon one point, which was, that 
they should know more about her presently. The pa- 
tience of all was, however, put to the test just as they 
came to this sensible conclusion by an unexpected 
plunge which the boatswain took into the sea. He 
had by some means, whilst stretching his curiosity, 
overbalanced himself, and in another moment was 
swimming amongst the cod, who doubtless, felt much 
curiosity to know where he came from. ‘To meet with 
any impediment during a chase always tries Jack’s 
temper; and upon the present occasion, nota few would 
have left the boatswain to the care of his piscatory at- 
tendants until they came that way again, had not the 
magic cry “a man overboard” been raised, and orders 
issued to “lowera boat,” in a tone that implied expedi- 
tion. ‘This was done almost as soon as uttered, tor tie 
officer’s command to a seaman does not appear to goin 
at the ears and then through the will to the perform- 
ance; but at once to his limbs and hg does while ano- 
ther would be thinking what to do. Ina few minutes 
the boatswain was on board, laughing at his ducking; 
rand the ship again bounding over the waves, closing 
quickly upon the flying stranger, for it soon appeared 
evident that the H—— possessed a great superiority 
in sailing. Their nearer approath did not, however 
assist them in their judgments, and a new conjecture 
was occasionally being put forth, when a private sig- 
nal was made by the chase which it was thought 
would at once clear up the mystery—but no, it was 
not understood! This raised the suspicions of all, and 
-orders were given to hoist ours in reply; the chase no- 
ticed this by hauling hers down and showing an Eng- 
lish ensign and pendant,when the H. did the same, 
still keeping up the private signal: the stranger then 
made 275, (customary on the approach of two ships of 
war,) which was also repeated by the H ; soon 
after this the chase opened a fire from his long brass 
stern chaser, which fell considerably short, although 
well directed. Orders were instantly given to clear 
for action, which were obeyed with so much alacrity 
and good will, that in a few minutes she was reported 
“ready.” 

As the H-—— bore quickly down upon the chase, a 
shot passed over her, and at the same time a flag was 
hoisted tothe main of the stranger without breaking 
the stop, while she was evidently preparing to bear up 
aid fire a broadside; upon nearing her, she had much 


the appearance ofan English man-of-war, but as this 
was known to be one of the devices practised by the 
American cruisers, it could not be depended upon with 
any certainty, and as she did not make the private sig- 
nal, it was considered beyond a doubt that she was an 
enemy-—this was the only wish of the crew; and their 
only fear was, that she would prove a friend, or “some 
lubberly, neither wind nor water craft,” as they term- 
ed the ships of neutral nations. As a broadside ap- 
peared the only signal likely to be understood, and 
properly answered, every preparation was made for an 
immediate}rencontre, and as the H—— was getting 
within good range, expectation was at its height. The 
chase at this moment, finding she could not escape 
from her pursuer, and that she must soon be alongside, 
bore up, which movement was almost anticipated by 
the H , when several broadsides were exchanged. 
Just before this, the Captain, Mr. 8 , the First, 
and Mr. R——, the Second Lieutenant, were standing 
upon the weather gangway, conversing upon the mys- 
terious conduct of the stranger, and each by turns look- 
ing at her through a telescope, which Mr. R—— had 
resigned into the hands of the first Lieutenant, who 
immediately took his place and rested it upon the 
very spot which Mr. R had been using for the 
purpose: he had just fixed the object, and was about 
making some observation,when a large shot, first strik- 
ing the telescope, shattered his brains to atoms! The 
scene which presented itself was horrible beyond de- 
scription. The brains of the unfortunate officer were 
scattered in every direction; the deck, by-standers, 
mainsail, and even the peak-end were literally cover- 
ed with reeking fragments of mortality! whilst the 
lifeless body, pouring with blood; sunk an inanimate 
heap upon the deck—a dreadful spectacle! The mo- 
ment before conversing cheerfully with his compan- 
ions, and even in the act of giving utterance to some 
observation, when the fatal blow came—and he lay a 
headless, bleeding corpse, before his Jamenting friends. 
The shock was great; in an engagement such a scene 
might have produced a passing remark, when other 
active duties would call off the attention, or a multi- 
plicity of equally horrible cases would make them un- 
heeded; but here all was still; none dreamt ofan action, 
as the chase was almost within range of our great 
guns, when resistance on their part would have been 
folly, this, too, was the only shot which had struck the 
H ; but its course was singularly destructive; hav- 
ing spent part of its fury in taking the life of this valu- 
able officer, it continued through the poop,having given 
the quarter-master at the helm a severe wound upon 
the shoulder, when it glanced off and fell some dis- 
tance from the ship. ‘The blood of all on board wa- 
instantly burning for revenge, and it seemed just 
within their grasp, as they were about closing with 
the chase, and the guns pointed to pour in a broadside, 
which, probably, would have left little more to wish— 
at that important moment the stop of the flag before 
mentioned was broken, and a “flag of truce!” expand- 
ed to the breeze. The law of nations required that 
this should be respected, and the torch of revenge was 
extinguished by the voice of humanity. Had another 
moment elapsed, it is not improbable to suppose that 
no vestige of the stranger would have remained to tell 
their tale; and had it been told a little earlier, the life 
ofa valuable officer and esteemed friend would have 
been spared. The surprise of all was great, when upon 
her being hailed the reply was, that “she was the 
, an English packet, from Guadaloupe bound to 
Falmouth!” A boat was immediately sent on board 
with the Second Lieutenant. The statement of her 
commander to Mr. R—— was, that “He had mistaken 


the H—— for an American privateer, or man-of-war, 
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4 was confirmed in that opinion as she did not an- 
swer the private signal; therefore, having the mail and 
several passengers on board, he considered himself 
bound to make every ciort in his power to cripple his 
pursuer in order to effect his escape.’ In compliance 
with the wish expressed by the oflicer, he returned 
with him on board the H The first object which 
presented itself to his view, was the mutilated bleed- 
ing body of the First Lieutenant, extended on the 
quarter-deck—a melancholy testimony of the error 
which had been committed. What the Commander’s 
feelings must have been upon seeing the result of that 
error, none but himselfcan say. Upon an inquiry be- 
ing made by Capt. K show he happened to misun 
derstand the private signal made by the H ! He 
stated ‘* that during her absence from England, they 
had been changed, in consequence of an English ves- 
sel being taken without having destroyed her book of 
private signals.” He acknowledged that “he recog- 
nised it as the one formerly in use,” but denied ob- 
serving any thing else which induced him to think his 
pursuer an English ship; he expressed much sorrow at 
the result, justifying himself, however, by the circum- 
stances under which it occurred. It is not intended 
to throw any blame upon the master of this packet if 
he is still living; he behaved with a spirit which did 
him credit , and it isa pity his discernment cannot be 
commeaded so highly as his courage, for doubtless, 
had the proper degree of observation been backed by a 
moderate portion of judgment, this melancholy recon- 
tre would never have taken place, by which no laurels 
were gained, and those of an aspiring young officer 
were destroyed for ever in their bloom. 


The deed was done—if any fault existed, it was too 
late for the remedy; the packet was therefore allowed 
to continue her course, leaving her pursuers defeated 
of their expected prize and_ultimately of their revenge. 
The next duty to which they were called was to fill 
a sailor’s grave with the body of their beloved officer, 
and the packet might have heard the guns, which were 
loaded for their destruction, pealing at distant inter- 
vals over the closing wave which received his cold re- 
mains.— 


**His early laurels fill an ocean grave, 
That tomb not subject to the hand of time 
Where sleep so many thousands of the brave, 
To wait their orders from the wili divine!” 


CRIGINAL REPORTS. 


It appeared when I commenced my reports, that the busi- 
ness of attending the minor courts was a principal busi- 
ness of my life, bat it does not follow that I should fill 
every week’s paper. If, my dear reader, Burgundy was 
your favorite liquor, yet you would not wish continually 
to be drenched with Burgundy. Abstaining intervals 
are requisite for both. 


Tue Horse Case.—A queer case, growing out of the 
centennial celebratian, was argued before a justice on 
Wednesday last. A gentleman belonging to one of the 
mounted bodies of the late procession, had hired a horse 
of H to make as stylish an appearance as possible, 
and to look down upon that numerous and respectable 
class who travelled that day on “Shank’s mare.” Seve- 
ral of the party after ticir ride in file adjourned to “The 
Lamb” to wash down the fatigue, where our gentleman’s 
eyes had become so dazzled by the sparkling bowl, that 


naturally concluding that one horse had as many legs as 
another horse, and twice as many as h'mself, he with 
difficulty mounted another, which brought him home. 
This also luckily belonged to the same person, but was 
hired by another; who not finding his own in * The 
Lamb” sheds, staggered to town, leaving the gentleman’s, 
which did not get home till Monday! 

On attending to give his defence, he manfully contend- 
ed, that he had fulfilled his bargain; that as he had 
hired H ’s horse for one day, and brought H 's 
horse home the same day, he-had no right to pay for the 
other four. 

The Magistrate could not refrain from a meaning 
smile at this ingenious defence, but it had very little effect 
on his decision, which was extremely correct. He stated 
the bargain to have been unquestionably, that this horse 
was to be returned the same day, not another, and con- 
sequently you broke your bargain ; the horse must there- 
fore be under your care and at your expense until his 
return. Whether you hire a horse or a house, you must 
pay while you keep it. To leave him out where he 
might by possibility have starved, was no part of your 
contract; if you had a right to leave him there, you had 
aright to leave him any where else, The neglect or mis- 
take did not originate with I , but from you, and 
one man cannot be responsible for the mistakes of ano- 
ther. I hope however you found more pleasure in the 
bowl, and in the fact of having two horses to ride, than 
you find regret in its consequences. 

The difference was made up by charging half hire, 
and the expenses incurred, 


Tue Femare Note.—The same officer had the follow- 
ing case a few days since. Right and wrong are divided 
by a most delicate and crooked line. By its slenderness 
it cannot be easily seen; by its crookedness, the prerrises 
of the one seem to verge upon the other. L.sued Hunt, 
for which debt he produced a note of hand. Hunt de- 
clared he never gave one. Upon examination, and after 
a deal of cross-questioning, the note proved to be signed 
and given by Hunt’s wife ! 


The Magistrate gave his opinion in a most lucid and 
amusing manner. I can only hope to catch the sense 
without attempting the identical words. “The debt may 
be just, and probably is; but you cannot recover by this 
note. The giver has no power to give. The debt may 
stand without it, but not withit. It appears by this note 
hew difficult it is to keep that active thing, a wife, within 
compass—the full liberty of a female pen would be dan- 
gerous. Though the laws allow our wives but a narrow 
latitude, yet the dear creatures know well how to wind 
round our hearts, to direct our persons, influence our 
conduct, and induce us to act under their direction. But 
if they were allowed to-act of themselves, they might 
quickly sign away a fortune. The face and china shop 
would divide the profits of the week ; their notes would 
be shaved by the milliners and mantua-makers, and 
would be protested daily for non payment—the husband 
who had protested to love through thick and thin, would 
open his eyes, and protest for a divorce. The use of the 


tongue is the province of a woman, not the pen. Our 
love for the sweet little dears will oblige us to sect bounds 
to their conduct; we honor them, though we cannot 


he could not see which was his own horse, but very 


honor any notes of their hands,” 
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SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


MARGARET SUNDERLAND. 


“Hush, Margaret, I see it again! poor little thing, 
how it limps. Hush! [I declare it has gone through 
the hedge into the church yard. Wait one, only one 
moment, dear sister, and I shall certainly catch it,”— 
and over the church yard stile bounded Rose Sunder- 
land, as lightly as a sunbeam, or, I should rather say, 
to be in keeping with the time and place, as lightly 
as a moonbeain ; for that favorite orb of love and la- 
dies had risen, even while the golden hue of an au- 
tumnal sun lingered in the sky, and its pale, uncer- 
tain beams silvered the early dew-drops, which the 
gay and thoughtless girl shook from her verdant beds 
in her rapid movements. But Rose cared little about 
disturbing dew drops, or indeed, anything else that in- 
terfered with the pursuit that occupied her for the 
moment. With the eagerness of sixteen she had pur- 
sued a young wounded ieveret among the silent tombs, 
as thoughtlessly as if she trod only on the sweet wild 
thyme, or humble daisy; and when she had nearly 
wearied out the object of her anxiety, she saw it take 
shelter under the worn arch of an ancient monument 
with evident satisfaction, convinced that now she could 
secure her prize if Margaret would only come to her 
assistance. 

“ Sister, sister,” repeated she eagerly, “come! if 
we do not take it, it will surely become the prey of 
some weazel or wild cub-fox before morning.” 

Margaret slowly passed the stile. 

“One would think you were pacing to a funeral,” 
said Rose pettishly,—* If you will do nothing else, 
stand here at least, and—now I have it!”? exclaimed 
she, joyously; “its little heart pants—poor thing! I 
wonder how it got injured ?” 

Stop,” replied her sister, in a low, agitated voice ; 
“ you forget—yet how can you forget !—who it is that 
rests here; who 

She placed her hand upon a plgin stone pedestal, 
but strong and increasing emotion prevented her fin- 
ishing the sentence. 

“My dear Margaret, forgive me! it is ever thus; 
T am fated to be your misery. I am sure I never 
thought 

«“ Think now then, Rose, if it be but for a moment; 
thiak, that only one little year has passed since he was 
with us; since his voice, so wise, and yet so sweet, 
was the music of our cottage; his kindness, the oil 
and honey of our existence. Though the arrow had 
entered into his soul, it festered not, for no corruption 
was there. When he was reviled, he reviled not 
again; and though his heart was broken, his last words 
were, ‘Lord, thy wiil, not mine, be done.’ My dear, 
dear father,” she continued, sinking at the same mo- 
ment upon her knees, and clasping her delicate hands 
in devout agony, “ teach me to be like thee.” 

“Say me, rather,” ejaculated the sobbing Rose, 
whose grief now was as vivid as her exultation had 
been; ‘‘ say, teach Rose to be like thee; you are like 
our father; but [am nothing! anything! Oh Marga- 
ret, can you forgive me! ‘There, I’ll let the hare go 
aa? moment ; [’ll do any thing you wish, indeed 

will. 

“Do not let it go,” replied Margaret Sunderland, 
who had quickly recovered her self-possession ; ‘It 
would be ill done to permit any suffering near his 
grave.” 

After a brief pause she rose from her knees, and 
passing her arm through her sister’s, left the church 
yard in its moonlight solitude. 


The silence was soon broken by the younger wu. 
observed, 

“Sister, I forgot to tell you that I met Lady Louisa 
Caleraft this morning at the Library, and she took no 
notice of me.” 

“The ban is upon you, and upon us all, Rose,” re- 
plied Margaret turning her pale, but beautiful coun- 
tenance towards her sister. 

“ Would to God that that were all; that any sacri- 
fice on my part could pay the debts of my poor father 
in his honest, but wild speculations, incurred.” 

“The Calcrafts in Lincoln !—but they are every- 
where. I could ill have borne ascornful look from one 
of them.” 

“They are friends of Ernest Heathwood’s, are they 
not ?” 

A deep and glowing crimson, which luckily the ob- 
scurity of the night preserved from observation, man- 
— cheeks of Margaret Sunderland, while she re- 

lied— 
, “ Yes, I believe so; but, dear Rose, you might have 
spared me the mention of his name.” 

“T am ever doing wrong :” murmured the affec- 
tionate Rose, as her sister withdrew her arm from 
within her’s. 

Margaret and Rose Sunderland were the dau ghters 
of a ruined merchant—of one, indeed, who had been a 
prince yesterday, and a beggar to-day—of one whose 
argosies had gone forth, but returned no more—whose 
name one year weuld have guaranteed millions—yet 
who died the next, wanting a shilling. Maurice Sun- 
derland had cheerfully surrendered all to his creditors, 
yet that all was insufficient to satisfy anything like 
the claims made, and justly made, upon him. House, 
plate, jewels, servants, had all been sacrificed. Not 
a vestige of their former prosperity lingered; and they 
who had revelled in superfluities, now wanted the 
most common necessaries. A small, very small join- 
ture alone remained, and in that his wife had only a 
life interest. 

Mrs. Sunderland was vain, weak, selfish; a woman 
who knew not what it was to grow old gracefully, and 
who hunted youthful pleasures with a wrinkled brow, 
a flaxen wig, and a painted cheek; her mind was in- 
conceivably smal]. She wept more for the loss of her 
diamonds and Dresden than for all her husband’s mis- 
fortunes. 

Pecuniary difficulties were only the commencement 
of Margaret’s trials. The family removed to Lincoln, 
as one or two relatives lived there, who could forward 
the plans Miss Sunderland had formed for their sup- 
port, that of keeping a school, which her foolish mo- 
ther thought very degrading. 

At a visit to one of the houses of the neighboring 
gentry, where there was some exquisitely bad singing 
and playing, Margaret met the very Ernest Heath- 
wood, whom Rose so unwittingly alluded to duriag 
their evening’s walk. The eldest son of a Baronet, 
who, with his new honors, had changed, it was under- 
stood, a mercantile for a somewhat aristocratic name, 
was a likely person to attract the attention, and win 
the civilities of all within his sphere. 

* It is abominable,” whispered her sister, “ to hear 
such bad music, while you could give us so much that 
is good.” 

A quiet motion of her sister’s finger to her lips pre- 
vented farther observation; when suddenly Ernest 
Heathwood turned round, and addressing the fair one, 
asked if now she would favor them, for he was sure 
she could. 

“Qh yes,” observed one of the Dowagers, “ of 
course Miss Sunderland can and will; she teaches so 


well, that she must be a preficient.” Some feeling 
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Of pride, perhaps, for it will linger, despite our better 
judgment, called so exquisite a biush to Margarct’s 
cheek; and young Heathwood gazed on her with such 
respectful, yet visible admiration, that, were she not 
“only a governess,” the entire female sex, likely to 
be married or given in marriage, would have thrown 
up the game as hopeless; but the eldest son of a rich 
baronet would never think of the daughter of a broken 
merchant—and « governess! the thing was quite iin- 
possible—quite. 

What Ernest Heathwood did think while Margaret 
commenced that sweet ballad of Moore’s “ All that’s 
bright must fade,” it is impossible to say; but a thrill, 
amounting to anguish, was felt by every one in the 
room, by the peculiar manner in which she prcnounc- 
ed the following lines. 


** Who would seck or prize 
Delights that end in aching ? 
Who would trust to ties 

That every hour are breaking.” 


Then it was that Ernest Heathwood saw into her very 
soul; and felt that she must have indeed known change 
and misfortune. Music is dangerous from lips of 
beauty; but more dangerous from those of feeling ; 
the union of both was too much for Ernest's philosophy, 
and he was, it must be confessed, somewhat bewilder- 
ed during the remainder of the evening. She in- 
spired him not only with interest but admiration, and 
he experienced more anxiety than he cared to express, 
when her history was truly, though it appeared to him 
coldly communicated by her relative, the next day, 
with the additional intelligence, that her father had 
been seized only that morning with paralysis; and lit- 
tle hopes were entertained of his recovery! He call- 
ed constantly at the cottage; but it was not until some 
time after the bereavement which Margaret, above all, 
lamented, that he saw the being who had more inter- 
est for him than ever. There are peculiar circum- 
stances which train our susceptibilities to receive im- 
pressions; and misfortune either softens or hardens 
the heart; the incapacity of her mother, the volatility 
of her sister, rendered them both unfit companions for 
the high minded Margaret; and she might well be 
pardoned for anticipating the evening that now inva- 
riably brought Ernest to the cottage, as the time, 
when, freed from toil and restraint, she would mect 
the sympathy and tenderness, without which a wo- 
man’s heart must be sad indeed and unsatisfied; she 
was not, like many other wise and prudent people, at 
all aware of the danger of her position. She had no 
idea that while seeking to alleviate and dispel her 
sorrows, by what she termed friendly conversation, a 
deep and lasting sentiment was silently but surely, 
implanting itself in her bosom; and that time and op- 
portunity were fostering it, either for her happiness 
or inisery. Her girlhood had passed without any of 
what we call the frippery of love; how she had escap- 
ed the contagion of flirtation, heaven knows! perhaps 
it might be attributed to a certain reserve of manner, 
which served as a beacon to fools and puppies, to warn 
them off the rocks and sands of female intellect, when- 
ever it was their fortune to encounter Margaret Sun- 
derland. 

Amongst the weathy citizens, many had sought her 
hand; but she was not to be courted in a golden shower; 
and after her father’s failure, none remembered the 


beautiful daughter of the unfortunate merchant ; it is | 


therefore not to be wondered at, that she valued him 
who valued her for herself, and for hersclf only; and 
that she dreamt the dream that can be dreamt but 
once! 


trustfulness, which pure and virtuous hearts alone cx- 
perience. So certain, indeed, appeared the prospect 
of her happiness, that she sometimes donbted its real- 
ity; and when a doubt as to the future did arise, it 
pressed so heavily upon her heart, that, with a gasp- 
ing cagerness, which excited her own astonishment, 
she cast it from her, as a burden too much for her to 
bear. 

She had known and loved Ernest for some months, 
when, one morning, their only servant interrupted 
her little school, by saying that a gentleman in the 
parlor wished to speak with her. On entering the 
room, a short dark elderly man returned her graceful 
salutation, with an uncouth eflort at case and self-pos- 
session. 

“ Miss Sunderland, I presume.” 

She bowed;—a long pause succeeded, which nei- 
ther scemed willing to interrupt, and when Margaret 
raised her eyes to his, there was something—she 
could hardly tell what, that made ber think him the 
bearer of evil tidings. Yet was the countenance not 
unpleasant to look upon—the expanded and somewhat 
elevated brow—the round full eye that had rather a 
benign than stern expression, would have betokened a 
kind and even gentle being, had not the lower portion 
of the face boded meanness and severity—the mouth 
was thin and compressed—the chin lean and short— 
the nose looked as if nature had intended at first to 
mould it according to the most approved of Grecian 
features, but suddenly changing lier plan, left it stub- 
bed and stunted at the end, a rude piece of unfinished 
workmanship. 

“ Madam,” he at last commenced, “ you are, I be- 
lieve, acquainted with my son.” 

“My son, Mr. Ernest Hleathwocd.” 

Again Margaret replied by bowing. 

“JT have resided many years abroad, but if your fa- 
ther was living he would know me well.” 

The word “Father” was ever a talisman to poor 
Margaret, and she looked into his face, as if imploring 
him to state how he had known her parent; he evi- 
dently did not understand the appeal, and continued 
in a constrained manner, his lips compressed so as 
scarcely to permit egress to his words, and his eyes 
bent on the carpet, unwilling to meet her now fixed 
and anxious gaze. 

“! have every respect for you, Miss Sunderland ; 
and yet J feel it but right to mention in time, that a 
union between you and my son is what I never could 
—never will agree to. The title,” (and the new baro- 
net drew up his little person with much dignity,) “1 
cannot prevent his having, but a shilling of my money 
goe- not with it, unless he marries with my perfect 
consent; forgive me, young lady, 1 esteem your cha~- 
racter, I—I—-” he raised his eyes, and the death-like 
hue of Margaret's features seemed, for the first time, 
to give him the idea that he spoke to a being endowed 
with feeling; “Good God, Miss Sunderland, I was not 
prepared for this—I had hoped matters had not gone 
so far—I—then you really love Ernest.” 

“Whatever my sentiments, sir, may be towards your 
son,”’ she replied, all the proud woman roused within 
her, “I would never entail beggary on him.” 

“ Well spoken, ‘faith; and i am sure, Miss Sunder- 
land, that—had you—in short you must be aware— 
this isa very delicate subject,—but liad you fortune 
equal to my hopes for Ernest, I would prefer you, upon 
my soul I would, though I never saw you till this mo- 
ment, toany woman in England. You see,” he per- 
| sisted, assuming the tone of low-bred confidence, “I 


Many evenings were spent in that full and perfect | have, as a mercantile man, had many losses, perhaps 
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you know that ?” he paused for a reply, which Marga- 
ret eould not give. 

“These losses must be repaired, and there is only 
one way to do so; if 1 had not the station to support 
which I have, it would not signify; but as a man of 
title, the truth is, I require and must have ten or 
twenty thousand pounds within a very little time; 
there is but one way to obtain it; you would not—” 
(and here the man of rank forgot himself in the hus- 
band and father,) “ you would not, [ am sure, by per- 
sisting in this love affair, entail ruin upon me and 
mine. Ernest has two sisters, and a mother, Miss 
Sunderland.” 

Margaret’s breath came short and thick, the room 
reeled round, and as she endeavored to move to the 
open window, she must certainly have fallen down, 
but for the support which Sir Thomas Heathwood af- 
forded her. 

“T will never willingly bring ruin upon any one,” 
she said, at last ; “but what isit, sir, that you require 
of me?” 

“To write and reject, fully and entirely, my son 
Ernest's addresses, and agree never, never, to see him 
more.’ 

“ This, Sir, 1 cannot do; I will see him once more 
for the last time, this evening. I will practise no de- 
ceit, but [ will tell him what is necessary: there, sir, 
you have my word, and may the Almighty ever pre- 
serve you and yours from the bitter sin of poverty !” 

Well inight the old Baronet dread the effects of ano- 
ther interview between Margaret and his son, when 
he himself experienced such a sensation of awe and 
love towards this self-denying girl ; yet such was the 
holy truth of her resolve, that he had not power to 
dispute it, and he left the cottage, after various awk- 
ward attempts to give utterance to his contending 
feelings. 

The evening of that eventful day was clear and 
balmy ; the flowers of early spring disseminated their 
fragrance over every little weed and blade of grass, 
till they were all impregnated with a most sweet 
odour ; the few insects which the April sun calls into 
existence, clung wearily to the young tendrils for 
support, and the oak leaves of the pastsAutumn still 
rustled beneath the tread of the creeping hedge-hog, 
or swift-footed hare. It was a tranquil hour, and Mar- 
garet Sunderland repined at its tranquillity. 

‘*T could have better parted from him in storm and 
tempest, than amid such a scene as this,” said she, as 
she leaned against the gnarled trunk of a withered 
beech tree for support ; the next moment Ernest was 
at her side. 

“And thus, to please the avarice of my father, 
Margaret, you cast me off forever; you turn me adrift, 
oe consent to my union with another, though vou 

ave so often said, that you thought a union unhal- 
lowed by affection, was indeed unholy ; is this consis- 
tency ?” 

“‘T came not here to reason, but to part from you ; 
to say, Ernest Heathwood, what I never said before, 
that so true is my affection for you that I will kneel 
tomy Maker, and fervently, and earnestly implore 
him to bless you, to bless your bride, and to multiply 
happiness and prosperity to your house, and to increase 
exceedingly your riches and good name.” 

“Riches!” repeated her lover, (like all lovers,) con- 
temptuously; “‘ with you, I should not need them.” 

“But your family; you can save them from the 
misery of poverty, from the plague spot which marks, 
and blights, and curses, all whom it approaches. ! 
should have remembered,” she added with unwonted 
asperity, “that it rested upon us, and not have suffer- 


Many were the arguments he used; and the reaso... 
he adopted, to shake what he called her mad resolve; 
he appealed to her affections, but they were too strong- 
ly enlisted on the side of duty to heed his arguments, 
and after some reproaches on the score of caprice and 
inconsistency, which she bore with more patience 
than women so circumstanced generally possess, he 
left her under feelings of strong excitement and dis- 
pleasure. He had not given himself time to con- 
sider the sacrifice she made: he felt as if she deserted 
him from a feeling of overstrained pride, and bitterly 
hinted, (though he knew it to be untrue at the time,) 
that it might be she had suddenly formed some other 
attachment. When she found herself indeed alone,in 
the dim twilight, at their old trysting spot, though 
while he was present she had repelled the last charge 
with true womanly contempt; yet she would fain have 
recalled him to reiterate her blessing, and assure him 
that though her resolve was unchangeable, she loved 
him with a pure and unsullied faith. Had he turned 
on his path, he would have seen her waving him back; 
and the tears which deluged her pale cheeks would 
have told but too truly of the suppressed agony she 
had endured. 

A few days only had elapsed, and she had outward- 
ly recovered her tranquillity, though but ill fitted to 
go through her daily labors as before, when Rose so 
unexpectedly mentioned his name. When the two 
girls entered the little cottage, it was evident that 
something was necessary to dispel Mrs. Sunderland’s 
il] temper. 

“ Yes, it’s a pretty little thing; what loves of eyes 
it has, and such nice long ears! but really, Margaret, 
you must not go out and leave me at home without a 
sixpence; there was no silver in your purse, and the 
post-boy came here, and refused to leave a London 
letter without the money; how impudent the fellows 
are—so—” 

Margaret interrupted her mother, by saying, that 
she Jeft ten or twelve shillings in her purse. 

“ Ay, very true, so you did, but a woman called 
here with such an assortment of sweet collars, and it 
is so seldom I have an opportunity now of treating 
myself to any little article of dress, that I used them, 
it was so cheap, only eleven and six-pence, with so 
lovely a border of double-hem stitch, and the corners 
worked in the most delicate bunches of fusia—here it 
is!” 

“ And did the letter really go back, mother?” 

“T wish you would not call me mother; it is so vul- 
gar! every’ one says mamma, eveu married women. 
No, it did not go back; I sent ny into the little gro- 
cer’s to borrow half-a-crown. You need not get so 
red, child: I said you were out,—had my purse,—and 
would repay it to-morrow morning.” 

Degradation on degradation, thought poor Marga- 
ret, as she took the letter, and withdrew to her cham- 
ber. ‘I cannot repay it to-morrow; that was the last 
silver in the house:—I know not where to get a shil- 
ling till next week.” 

“Rose,” said Margaret, a short time after, as the 
former entered their bed-room, “come hither: Sit 
here, and louk over the communication I received this 
night from London.” 

“What a vulgar looking letter!—such coarse pa- 
per, and sucha scribbely-scrabbely hand!” Whatever 
the hand or paper might be, after she had fairly com- 
menced, she did not again speak until she had finish- 
ed the perusal from beginning to end, and then, with 
one loud ery of joy, she threw herself into her sister’s 
arms. “Margaret, dear Margaret, to think of your 
taking this so quietly, when I—My dear sister, I shall 


ed you to be contaminated by its influence.” 


certainly lose my senses. We shall te rich,—more¢ 
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ofian ever, and you can marry Ernest—dear, kind 
.nest,—and we can live in London, and keep our 
carriage, and, Oh, Margaret, [ am so happy! let us tell 
our mother,—mamma,—I beg your pardon; and you 
shall give up your pupils:—dear, beautiful letter!—let 
me read it again!” and the second perusal threw her 
into greater raptures than the first. 

“It is better not to mention this to our mother, I 
think,” said Margaret, when her sister’s ecstacies had 
in some degree subsided: “and yet she is our parent, 
and has therefore a right to our confidence; though I 
know she will endeavour to thwart my resolves— 
yet—” 

“Thwart your resolves!” repeated Rose in astonish- 
ment; “why what resolves can you have, except to 
marry Ernest, and be as happy as the day is long?” 

“] shall never marry Ernest Heathwood,” replied 
her sister in a trernbling voice, “though I certainly 
shall be more happy than 1 ever anticipated in this 
world.” 

“TI cannot pretend to understand you,” said Rose; 
“but do let me go and make mamma acquainted with 
our unlooked-for prosperity:” and she accordingly ex- 
plained that a brother of her father’s,one who had ever 
been on decidedly bad terms with all his relatives, and 
their family more particularly, had died lately in Cal- 
cutta, bequeathing by will a very large sum to his eld- 
est niece Margaret, who, in the words of his singular 
testament, “had never offended him by word or deed, 
and must ever be considered a credit to her sex.” 
There is no necessity to recapitulate the ecstacies and 
arrangements which succeeded, and in which Marga- 
ret took no part. 


The next morning she granted her pupils holiday, 
and when her mother went out, doubtless for the pur- 
pose of spreading the account of their good fortune, 
Margaret told her sister that she wished to be alone 
for some time to arrange her plans. She had been so 
occupied for about two hours, when Rose Sunderland, 
accompanied by a gentleman, passed the beechen tree 
where Margaret and her lover had last met. 

“T am sure she will not be angry,—it will be an 
agreeable surprise, —and mamma won’t be home for a 
long time,” said Rose: “1 will open the parlor door, 
and——” 

“There I shall find her forming plans for future 
happiness, in which, perhaps, | am not included,” in- 
terrupted Ernest Heathwood. 

“ You are unjust, Sir,” replied her sister, as they 

entered the cottage, and in another instant Margaret, 
with a flushed cheek and a burning brow had return- 
ed the salutation of him she loved. ‘There was more 
coldness in her manner than he deemed necessary, 
and with the impetuousity of a high and ardent spirit, 
he asked her “if she attributed his visit to interested 
motives.” ‘ No.” she replied, “ not so; I hold myself 
incapable of such feelings, and why should I attribute 
them to you! I tell you now, as [ told you when we 
last met, that my constant prayer is that God might 
exceedingly bless you and yours, and save you from 
poverty, which, in the world’s eyes, is the perfection 
of sin.” 
» “But, Margaret,” interrupted Rose,as was her wont, 
“there is no fear of poverty now; and Sir ‘Thomas him- 
self said that with even a moderate fortune he should 
prefer you to all other women.” 

“IT have not even a moderate fortune,” replied the 
noble-minded girl rising from her seat, and at the 
same time laying her hand on a pile of account-books 
which she had been examining; “you, Mr. Heath- 


my family’s fortunes as they might be, for good or 
evil.” 


“ And you shared in both, Margaret, and supported 
both with dignity,” said Ernest eagerly. 


“T believe you think so, and [ thank you,” she re- 
plied, while the flush of gratetul feeling passed over 
her fine features. “And now bear with me for a lit- 
tle, while I explain my future intentions. My poor 
father’s unfortunate failure worked misery for many 
who trusted in him with a confidence which he de- 
served, and yet betrayed,—lI meant not that,” she add- 


ed hastily; “he did not betray;—but the waves, the . 


winds, and the misfortunes and ill principles of others, 
conspired against him, and he fell, overwhelmed in 
his own and other’s ruin. Lips that before had bless- 
ed, cursed him they had so fatally trusted, and every 
curse seemed to accumulate sufferings which only I 
was witness to. To the very uttermost,—even the 
ring from his finger,—he gave cheerfully to his cred- 
itors: there was no reserve on his part,—all, all was 
sacrificed. Yet, like the daughters of the Horseleech, 
the cry was still ‘ give! give!’ “and,” she added with 
a trembling voice, ‘at last he did give—even his ex- 
istence!”—And I, who knew so well the honor of his 
noble nature, at the very time when his cold corpse 
lingered in the house, because I lacked the means of 
decent burial, was doomed to receive letters, and hear 
complaints of his injustice. 


“Jn the silent hour of night, [ at last knelt by his 
coffin—decay had been merciful; it had spared his 
features to the last—and I could count and kiss the 
furrows which disappointment and the scornings of a 
selfish world had graven on his brow—but, oh God! 
how perfectly did I feel in that melancholy hour, that 
his spirit was indeed departed, and that my lips rested 
on nought but cold and senseless clay; yet I clung with 
most childish infatuation to the dwelling it had so 
sweetly inhabited for such a length of years. The 
hours rolled on, and the grey mist of morning found 
me in the same spot; it was then, as the light mingled 
with, and overcame the departing darkness, that I en- 
tered upon a compact with the living spirit of my dead 
father, that as long as [ possessed power to think or 
act, I would entirely devote my exertions to the ful- 
filment of those engagements, which his necessities 
compelled him to leave unsatisfied. I am ashamed to 
say, I nearly forgot my promise, and though a portion 
of my hard earnings was regularly devoted tothe dar- 
ling prospect of winning back for my father his un- 
spotted reputation, yet I did form plans of happiness 
in which his memory had no share. 


‘Ernest, for this I have suffered—and must suffer 
more,— I have gone over these books, and find, that 
after devoting the entire of the many, many thousands 
of my own, to the cherished object, only a few hun- 
dreds will remain at my disposal. This is enough-- 
again, I say, may you be happy with your dowered 
bride, and remember that the one consolation——the 
only one that can support me under this separation is, 
that I have done my duty.” Strange as it may ap- 
pear, young Heathwood did not seem as much dis- 
tressed at this resolution, as Rose, or, to say the truth, 
as Margaret thought he would have been. No mat- 


_ ter how heroic, how disinterested the feeling which 


compels a woman to resign her lover, she naturally 
expects that her lover will evince a proper quantity of 
despair at the circumstance; Ernest, after a pause of a 
few minutes, during which time he seemed more af- 
fected by Margaret’s noble-mindedness than his own 


wood, will understand me if | say that when J first| bereavement, entered cordially into her views, and 


breathed the air of existence, 1 became a partaker of, 


praised the sacrifice (if, with her feelings, so it might 
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be called) with an energy, which left no room to doubt 
its sincerity. 

After his departure, she pondered these things in her 
heart; and poor Rose, who in so little time had been 
twice disappointed—in her hopes both of fortune, and 
a wedding, was reproved with some asperity for con- 
ducting Ernest Ileathwood under any circumstances 
to their cottage. It is needless to add, that her mo- 
ther’s tears and remonstrances had no effect upon 
Margaret’s purpose; her lawyer received instructions 
to remit forthwith to all the creditors of the late Mau- 
rice Sunderland, the full amount of their demands, 
with the interest due thereon from the day of his fail- 
ure! 

It required all her firmness to bear up against her 
mother’s complainings; and above all, against the pain- 
ful truth established in her mind, that Ernest had 
ceased to regard her with any thing bordering on af- 
fection.—Strange! that at the very moment we are 
endeavoring to repress the unavailing passion of the 
one we love, we secretly—unknowingly, it ma; be— 
hope for its continuance! Not that Margaret would 
have ever swerved from the noble purpose, but she 
could not support the idea, that she was no longer 
thought of. And he had left her too, without the sort 
of farewell she felt she had deserved. 

All “business affairs” were arranged according to 
her desire; but she was fast sinking under the outward 
tranquillity which, under such circumstances, is 
more fata! than exertion. Listlessly she wandered 
amidst the flowers which Rose loved to cultivate,when 
the unusual sound of carriage-wheels roused her at- 
tention, and with no ordinary emotion she saw Sir 
Thomas and Ernest Heathwood enter the wicket-gate 
and take the path leading to the cottage. 

“fF told you, Miss Sunderland,” commenced the old 
gentleman, with more agitation, but less embarrass- 
ment than he had shown at their former interview, 


| 


“that [ had need of twenty thousand pounds tosupport 5 - 


my credit, and save my family from distress. 1 told. 
you, that 1 wished my son to marry a lady possessed | 
of that sum, and I now come to claim you as his 
bride.” « 

“Sir! 

“Yes, Madam, I was your father’s largest creditor; 
and though { had no fraud, nothing dishonorable to al- 
lege against him, yet [did not, I confess it, like the 
idea of my son’s being united to his daughter. He 
was always speculative and imaginative, and I feared 
that you might be the same. The sum you have so 
nobly repaid me, I looked upon as lost, and you must 
therefore suffer me to consider it a marriage portion; 
it has saved me from ruin, without the sacrifice of my 
son’s happiness.” 

“‘ How is this?” exclaimed Margaret, fearful of trust- 
ing the evidence of her own senses, “1 cannot under- 
stand—the name—- —” 

“Our original name was Simmons,” explained Er- 
nest eagerly, “but knowing all the circumstances—I 
never told you—I knew how my father would feel at 
your disinterested conduct; and now that your trials 
are passed, you will, I trust, no longer doubt me.” 

said [ doubted?” inquired Margaret. 

“Even the pretty Rose, and here she comes to an- 
swer for her apostacy.” 

“«‘ Nay, dearest sister,” exclaimed the laughing girl, 
“it was only last evening that 1 saw Ernest, and I 
have kept out of your way ever since, lest I should 
discover my own secret. Without my frivolity, and 


9 


the thoughtlessness of another, who for all that, is 
dear to us both, Margaret's virtues would never haye 
shone with as dazzling yet steady a light.” 


‘ 


“True, Rose, spoken like an angel; I never thou, 
you wise before; it is to be hoped that when your sis- 
ter changes her name, her mantle may descend upon 
you,’’ said Ernest. 

“T think she had better share it with you; and I only 
hope that Margaret She may want it for herself,” 
she continued, archly; “who knows but the most bit- 
ter trials of Margaret Sunderland may come after 
marriage?” 

Ernest did not reply to the unjust suspicion, for he 
had not heard it; his sense, his thought, his heart, were 
fixed only upon her, who had thrown so bright and 
cheering a lustre over that truth, usually so dark 
even in its grandeur. ‘'The good things which belong 
to prosperity are to be wished, but the good things that 
belong toadversity are to be admired.” 


From the Ladies’ Magazine. 


THE WIFE’S REMONSTRANCE. 


Come, rouse thee, dearest!—’tis not well 
To let the spirit brood 

Thus darkly o’er the cares that swell 
The sorrow to a flood. 

As brooks and torrents, rivers, all, 

Increase the gulf in which they fall, 

Such thoughts, by gathering up the rills 

Of lesser griefs, spread real ills; 

And with their gloomy shades conceal 

The landmarks Hope would else reveal. 


Come, rouse thee, now—I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken; 
Proud, gifted, noble, ardent, kind— 
Strange, thou shouldst be thus shaken! 
But rouse afresh each energy, 
«And be what Heaven intended thee: 
Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 
And prove thy spirit firmly great; 
I would not see thee bend below 
The angry storms of earthly wo. 


Full well | know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life, 

Each spring which can its powers control, 
Familiar to thy wife— 

For deem’st thou she had stoop’d to bind 

Her fate unto a common mind! 

The eagle-like ambition, nurst 

From childhood in her heart, had first 

Gonsum’d with its Promethean flame 
he shrine that sunk her so toshame. 


Then rouse thee, dearest! from the dream 
That fetters now thy powers— 

Shake off this gloom—Hope sheds a beam 
To gild each cloud that lowers; 

And though at present seems so far 

The wished-for goal—a guiding star, 

With peaceful light would lead thee on, 

Until its utmost bounds be won; 

That quenchless ray thou’lt ever prove 

In fond undying wedded love. 


MARRIAGE ALAMODE. 


‘Tom, you should take a wife.’ ‘ Now love forbid !’ 

*T found you one last night.’ ‘ The deuce you did!” 

‘ Softly, perhaps she’ll please you.” ‘Oh, of course. 

‘ Fifteen.” ‘Alarming!’ ‘ Witty.’ Nay, that’s worse.’ 

‘ Discreet.’ ‘All show!’ ‘Handsome.’ ‘To lure the fellows. 
*High-born.’ ‘Ah, haughty!’ “Tender hearted.’ ‘Jealous!’ 
‘Talents o’erflowing.’? ‘Ay, enough to sluice me.’ 

‘And then, Tom, such a fortune!’ ‘Introduce me!’ 
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WARIZTIEZES. 


Curistmas Pie.—On Monday a pie of which the fol- 
lowing are the contents, was cut at the house of Mrs. 
Kirk, in Rotherham: Four geese, four turkeys, six cou- 
ple of rabbits, three brace of hares, four brace of phea- 
sants, three brace of partridges, two legs of veal, two 
stones of pork and five stones of flour, butter, and other 
matters.—Shefield (Eng.) Iris. 


AGkicuLTurE American gentie- 
man, now in England, thus speaks, in comparing Eng- 
lish agriculture with that of this country. “From Man- 
chester to Birmingham, with the exception of the coal 
regions of Wolverhampton,and another few miles of poor 
land, the whole country is a perfect garden. An Amer- 
ican farmer knows nothing of English husbandry. The 
difference is too wide for him to be able to appreciate it. 
Select the most cultivated grounds of the rich soil on 
Manhattan Island, or behind Brooklyn, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Philadelphia, or of Boston—and they 
are only ordinary specimens of English farming. A 
poor English cottager displays ataste about his humble 
dwelling, and gets a product from his little patch, which 
might shame the wealthy farmers of the United States. 
I wish not to speak disrespectfully of my country, or 
countrymen—but I should like to provoke them, by 
whatever means, to more rapid improvements, both in 
agriculture and horticulture.” 


IGNorANCE oF THE GreAtT.—I saw in the Suverga 
the tomb of the Piedmontere Fiincess, who rendered her- 
self famous by asingle sentence. There was a famine 
in that little kingdom. The princess was astonished. 
‘Do they die of it?’ asked she. ‘In great numbers,’ was 
the answer. *What squcamishnesgh said her highness, 
‘why dont they eat beef and mutton? I am sure | would 
rather do sothan starve!’ The world has other instances 
of this high life knowledge. The son of an English 
duke, a guardsman, is still memorable for a sentiment of 
equal ease. On_his,regiment being ordered for Holland, 
in the first French war, it was observed that he must 
prepare for some privations. ‘To be sure I must,’ was 
his reply. ‘A bottle of good Champagne and a tolerable 
haunch, I suppose, are holiday fare among the Mynheers. 
Let me have but a bottle of drinkable claret and a roast 
fowl, and I can get on any where.’ 


A French Lady very recently paid the debt of nature 
in Russia, where the people appear to live long, at the 
advanced age of 105. A few moments before her death, 
a relation, in a strain of condolence, was observing that 
the present life was only a short journey to the next. 
*¢ You are quite right,” said the dying lady. ‘Here to- 
day, and gone to-morrow.” 


RELIGION DURING THE GREAT PLAGvuE or Lonnon.— 
As it brought the people into public company, so it was 
surprising how it brought them to crowd into the chur- 
ches; they inquired no more what they sat near to or 
far from, what offensive smells they met with, or what 
condition the people seemed to be in; but looking upon 
themselves as all so many dead corpses, they came to 
the churches without the least caution, and crowded to- 
gether as if their lives were of no consequence compared 
to the work which they came about there; indeed, the 
zeal which they showed in coming, and the earnestness 
and affection they showed in their attention to what they 
heard, made it manifest what a value people would all 
put upon the worship of God if they thought every day 
they attended at the church that it would be their last. 


Curious Rinc.—The Marquis de Voyer d’Argenson 
maintained, for many years, Mademoiselle Jehan, an ac- 
tress at Ormeo, in Touraine, hiscountry seat. She died, 
and as Christian buria! was not then allowed to players, 
the Marquis had her body burnt, and reduced to ashes, 
in a case of amyanthe (asbestos.) As he was a great lover 
of chemistry, the idea then occurred to him of subjecting 


the ashes to the action of fire. By this process a small 
quantity of glass was produced, which he sent to his 
jeweller, with instructions to make him twe rings, which 
was accordingly done. One of these rings was in the 
possession of the Jate M. de la Borde, Chamberlain to 
Louis XVI. It appeared of common green glass. 


A coxcomb talking of the transmigration of souls, 
said, “In the time of Moses, I have no doubt I was the 
golden calf.” “Very likely,” replied a lady; “time has 
robbed you of nothing but the gilding.” 


A lawyer boasting to an honest countryman, that a 
gentleman whom he had never been in company with 
more than once, had lefthim alegacy. “ Like enough,” 
replied Houge, “ but if he had been twice in thy compa- 
ny [’ll be hanged if he would have left thee a farthing.” 


Ancient Famittes.—The following is an amusing in- 
stance of the tenacity with which the Highlanders hold to 
the honors and antiquity of their kindred: A dispute arose 
between a Campbell and a McLean upon this never-ending 
subject. McLean would not allow that the Campbells had 
any right to rank with the McLeans in antiquity, who he 
insisted were in existence asaclan from the beginning of 
the world. Campbell had a little more biblical lore than his 
antagonist, and asked him if the clan McLean was before 
the flood. ‘* Flood! what flood?” said McLean. ‘* The 
flood that, you know, drowned all the world but Noah and 
his family and his flocks,” sail Campbell. ** Pooh! you and 
your flood,” said McLean, ‘‘ my clan was afore ta flood.” 
**Yhave not read in my Bible,” said Campbell, * of the 
name of MeLean going into Noah’s ark.’? ‘* Noah’s ark!” 
retorted his opponent in contempt, ‘*who ever heard of a 
McLean that hadn’t a boat of their own.” 


Oratxioossa.—-This is the title ofa tragedy which Dr. 
Bird, author of The Gladiator, has been some months 
past engaged in writing. We learn from a literary 
friend in Philadelphia that the tragedy is now nearly 
completed, and will shortly be placed in the hands of 
Mr. Forrest, for whom it is written. It is thought that 
in general effect it is superior to the same writer’s pre- 
vious drama, the excellence of which has been stamped 
by the unanimous and most hearty approbation of every 
audience before whom it has yet been presented. The 
scene is in South America, and the fable, party histori- 
cal, is connected with events which occurred soon after 
the discovery of that country.—V. Y. Eve. Post. 


Vacvuas_e Revic.—There was on the Mayor’s table at 
Fancuil Hall, at the Centennial Celebration on Wednes- 
day, a handsome, massy silver wine cooler, which had 
always been used on President Washington’s table, and 
on his retirement from office was presented by him to the 
Hon. Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State. Atasuit- 
able spot on this piece of plate, was a neat inscription, 
stating its bestowment.— Bos/. Gaz. 


A Sussect ror Reriecrion.—Agreeable to a memo- 
randum kept by the Rev. Dr. Cathcart, of York, Pa. it 
appears that one hundred and nine murders were com- 
mitted in the United States, within the year 1831. Some 
of these were of the most appalling kind, such as parents 
by their children, children by their parents, husbands by 
their wives, and wives by their husbands, &c. A large 
proportion of them are regarded as the consequence of 
an intemperate use of ardent spirits. 


Miss Vincent,’a young debutant, has recently attract- 
ed much attention at the Arch street house. She is a 
lively and engaging actress. Mr. Wilson on Saturday 
performed Bertram in Maturin’s powerful tragedy.— 
We always witness, with feelings akin to horror, the re- 
presentation of this piece; and would rejoice to see it, 
with all its thrilling poetry and intense interest, banish- 
ed from the stage, as unfit for an audience of Amercan 
matrons and daughters. Mr. Wilson’s personation was 
correct and,powerful. He is a good tragedian. Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Hamblin played together on Saturday 
night at the Walnut street theatre, —Jnq. 
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THE HUMORIST. 


JOE BUNKER’S COURTSHIP. 
. A TALE OF A BAG OF BEANS. 


There was a body met a body 
In a bag of beans, 
Can a body tell a body 
What a body means 1—Old Song. 
Every body in the county of Essex has heard of Joe 
.Bunker, and the quips and cranks by him enacted. In 
truth he was a famous fellow in his day, so noted for 
his buckwacking rusticity of breeding that his name 
has passed into aproverb and made him immortal. Joe 
Bunker’s character is now regarded by all the old cro- 
nies and gossips in the North East corner of Massa- 
chusetts as the beau ideal of a genuine unsophistica- 
ed Yankee clodhopper. 


His fame for ten miles round the country ran, 
And all the old ladies called him a queer man. 


He was the first man in these parts that ever pick- 
ed his teeth with a wooden shoe. Various other fa- 
shions introduced by him are in the remembrance of 
many, but it is not our purpose now to specify them. 
The story of his courtship and the bag of beans is not 
so common, it runs thus :— 


It was sometime in the month of April or May, or | & 


at any rate, just at the time of planting of beans, of all 
the days in the year of a Sunday, that Joe being at 
meeting, spied Colonel Shute’s daughter Hannah. It 
was in prayer time, (they make terrible long prayers 
in that part of the country) and Joe was hanging over 
the pew door in about the shape of a figure, tired to 
death and wriggling himself about in es awkward and 
slouching a fashion as cou!d well be imagined. Joe 
looked at Hannah, and Hannah looked at Joe. It is 
pretty certain that the little hedgehog Cupid shot offa 
pair of his quills at the same instant, for Hannah was 
struck with a very queer sensation, and as for Joe, he 
felt something which he could not exactly describe 
except by saying that it was a kind of an all-over-ness 
like. 

This is all we happen to know of the first item in 
this chapter of accidents. The next morning Joe lay in 
bed so long that his father began to grumble, and pre- 
sently his mother came up stairs. 

“Come Joe,” said she, “get up and go to planting 
your beans.” 

“T can’t,” said Joe, “1’m sick.” 

*‘Sick! What's the matter with you? 

ou?”? 

“Why don’t know what ails me; nor I don’t want 
to tell.” 

* Don’t want to tell! a fiddlestick; let us know what 
it is.” 

Joe hid his face under the blanket for some time, 
and at last blubbered out, “I want to go and see the 
Colonel’s Hannah.” 

Down goes the old woman and reports proceedings 
to her husband. 

«“ What,” said old Bunker, “he to go see the Colo- 
nel’s Hannah! tell him to come instantly and plant 
his beans.” The old woman runs back and tells this 
to Joe. | 

But Joe was hard to work upon. He was granite; 
he was adamant; there was no softening him, no mov- 
ing him. You might as easily have shouldered Old- 
town Hill from its foundation as have made him start 


What ails 


a peg. 
“T wont go to planting beans; I will go and see the 
Colonel’s Hannah.” 


This was all she could get out of him, and so she 
paddled off again to her husband. 


** Raally, Mr. Bunker, there’s no getting Joe to 
mind ; hesays he won’t go to planting beans nor touch 
them: and he will go and see the Colonel’s Hannah. 
Now do let the poor boy have his way for once;—re- 
member yon was once a young man yourself.” 


This was bringing the matter home, and old Bun- 
ker, though he was no logician, nor imagined how the 
thing could be proved in Baralipton or Ferito, yet he 
thought the reasoning so pat to the purpose that he 
fairly yielded. 

“Well, well, let him take Dobbin and go, but not 
stay long.” 

* But,” said Joe, on hearing this, “ [ won’t go with- 
out I can go grand, and I won’t have old Dobbin.” 
So off goes the old woman once more with this intel- 
ligence. 

“ Well then,” says old Bunker, “he may go grand, 
and let him take old Bob.” 

** But I won’t ride upon old Bob,” said Joe, “T'll 
have Possett.” 

“Then take Possett,” said his father, *‘ and make 
haste back.” 

Hereupon Joe began to bustle about with all speed, 
and bedizen himself out in his Sunday’s best. He was 
a strapping, boney, long-sided fellow. It would do you 
ood to see him dressed in the fashion of that day 
astride of his nag. 

Joe had just bestowed a hearty kick upon the ribs 
of his Rozinante at setting out for the Coionel’s, when 
old Bunker bawled after him, “halloo, Joe! stop there,. 
come back again. You are going by Pearson’s mill, 
and you shall takea couple of bags of corn, to be ground 
while you go to the Colonel’s, and bring it back with 
you when you com€ away; so you can kill two dogs 
with one stone.” 

Joe was inclined to demur to this plan of mixing 
business, but hating to waste time arguing with his 
father, he assented, and shambling off to the barn, 
brought out his two bags and bestowed them shugly 
ae Thus fairly accoutred, he trotted off to the 
mill, 

*‘ Pearson, can-ye grind my grist while I go to Co- 
lonel Shute’s.” 

“Yes, Joe, but what are you going a courting for, 
so early ?” 

“Oh, who the dickens told you ?” 

‘* Never mind Joe, pluck up courage; faint heart 
never won fair lady.” 

“Thank ye for nothing,” said Joe. “I shall be back 
in an hour. Don’t let your horse eat out of the hop- 
per.” So off he started for the Colonel’s. 

Joe bolted in at the Colonel’s door without knocking. 
Indeed it is affirmed he was never known to be guilty 
of making such a superfluous noise in all his life. 

“Ah, Mrs. Shute, the top of the morning to ye; 
where’s Hannah?” 

“An Joe Bunker, is that you? where’s Hannah ? 
why she’s up stairs a spinning.” 

At this Joe stamped off up stairs without any further 
idle palaver. 

Hannah’s wheel was humming right merrily when 
* oe entered, and he blushed like a blue cat upon seeing 

im. 

‘“‘ How d’ye do Hannah,” said Joe, and shambling 
up toward the window, he slouched himself into a mar- 
vellously uncomfortable skewing position on the cor- 
ner of a chair. 

Well! now was Joe fairly seated alongside of his 
Dulcinea; but how to begin conversation; ah, there 
was the difficulty. What was he to say? indeed he 
had never thought of that. However, he looked out 


| at the window and saw a large flock of sheep; there 
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ws seiting like taking a hint from the first thing that 
offers. 

“* Are these your father’s sheep, Hannah ?” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

Joe gave a hem and tried to think of something else 
to say about the sheep; such as how much wool they 
gave, and whether they were of the Byfield breed, 
but he could not make it fadge. Presently he espied 
some cows— 

‘** Are these your cows?” 

“How many cows have you got ?” 

“Twenty.” 

“ Twenty ! that’s a tarnation lot of em.” 

Here was another pause in the conversation, and Joe 
felt more awkwardly than ever. As for Hannah she 
did not feel altogether quite so sheepish. Joe looked 
out of the window again but could see nothing to talk 
of. He looked round the room and up to the ceiling, 
but there was nought save a seed cucumber, three red 
peppers and a crook-necked squash. ‘They would not 
suit. He drummed with his finger upon the table, 
and began unconsciously to whistle a stave of “ The 
‘Fongs and the Bones ;” this quavered away into Yan- 
kee Doodle, and finally he found himself humming a 
mixture of the Old Hundred and Little Marlborough. 
At last he was struck with an idea, and out it came— 

* Did you ever see a crow ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘How black they are, a’nt they ?” 

“Yes,” 

Another pause. Joe began to wipe his forehead 
‘with his coat sleeve. Presently the apparition of ano- 
ther idea dawned upon him. 

*“ Did you ever see an ow] ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ at great eyes they’re got, han’t they ?” 

“ Yes. 

you love maple sugar, Hannah ?” 

“« Next time 1 come, I’ll bring you a great gob.” 

Joe fairly made a hit in this remark, for he touched 
upon a sweet subject and it completely broke the ice. 
Remembering the advice of the miller, he plucked up 
courage and stood bolt upright; then making a side- 
long blundering sort of a hitch a little nearer, “ Han- 
nah,” says he, “I loves ye.” 

Hannah let go her wheel from pure awkwardness, 
and Joe growing still bolder, made a sudden grapple 
with both paws and bestowed upon her a smacking 
buss that made the very windows rattle. How long 
it lasted never was known, but Hannah’s mother not 
hearing the wheel buzzing, bawled out below, “ Han- 
nah what are you doing up there with Joe Bunker?” 
This interruption gave them a rouse like an electric 
shock. Joe clawed off in a terrible fright, thinking it 
was time to cut and run. “Hannah,” said he, “I 
must clear out; but J’ll come again next Sunday night.” 
So saying he made the best of his way off, hardly look- 
ing behind him. 

«« Well Pearson, have you ground my corn ?” 

“‘Yes Joe, and your beans too.” 

“Beans! what d’ye mean ?” 

** What do I mean! why was not one a bag of corn 
and ’tother a bag of beans?” 

“ No it wan't.” 

Yes it was though.” 

“ Bugs and tarnation! was it? then I’m ruined! I’ve 
made a mistake and took the wrong bag. I snaggers! 
father ’ll kill me; ’twas all the beans we’d got for 
seed ! what the dickens shall ldo? Oh murder, and 
white-oak cheese !” 

In a terrible peck of trouble, Joe got upon Possett 


with his bags, now thinking of Hannah and then of his 
unfortunate grist. Half way home he met his father 
upon old Bob; he was belaboring his sides with might 
and main; hoping to get to the mill in time to save his 
beans, for he had discovered Joe’s blunder on going 
out to plant. 

“Oh, Joe, Joe, you chowderhead, you blundering 
numskull ! you’ve carried the beans to mill! and I’ve 
come on a canter all the way to save them from be- 
ing ground.” 

“It’s too late now, father, for they are all ground to 
smash !” 

How the old man stormed and vowed Joe should 
pay for them, and how Joe attempted to clear himself 
by telling lies about finding the bags in the | 
place, we have not time to state. The old man lai 
an embargo on Joe’s courting expeditions, and spoke to 
the Colonel about keeping Hannah snug at home, but 
Joe stole a march upon the old ones, and struck a bar- 
gain with a sexton to publish him and Hannah in a sly 
fashion. The matter being conducted clandecently 
as Deacon Sobersides remarked, it was a match before 
any body could interfere. So the long and short of it 
is, that the agriculture of the Bunker farm was knock- 
ed completely out of joint that year, by Joe’s court- 
ship aad blunder of the bags, for there were more 
turnips raised than pulse, a thing not heard of before 
among the Bunkers since the Pilgrims came over. 
Joe got a good wife and saved his bacon, but lost his 
beans. 


A CuassicaL Horse-pgaLer.—A horse dealer in the 
Athenian city of Oxford, who is familiarly designated 
Squeaker Bill, lately made an addition to his stud of two 
fine horses, to which he assigned the classical cognomina 
of Xerxes and Artarerxes. A Gentleman commoner 
having demanded of him his “exquisite reason” for so 
doing, he replied, “Why you see as how when I drives 
tandem I makes Xerxes my leader and puts the other in 
the shafts, and so I calls him rter-Xerxes.” 


Giardini, whose popularity in England at one period 
nearly equalled that of Paganini now, had, notwithstand- 
ing the brilliancy of his execution, but small pretensions 
to musical science. When somebody told Dr. Boyce 
that he professed to teach composition in twenty lessons, 
* All that he knows,” sarcastically replied the Doctor, 
“he might teach in ten.” 


Tue Marcu or tHe Scnootmaster.—lIn a parish of 
Hertfordshire, a short time since, upon examining the 
parish accounts, the three following curiosities appeared: 
One of the overseers had made sixty-three weeks in the 
year; an item in the other overseer’s accounts was for a 
sum of money paid towards the county rats. This 
caused a good deal of laughter, in which no one joined 
more heartily than the constable, who immediately after- 
wards produced his account, in which there was a char, 
for holding a conquest on a man founded—{[ found dead. 

A tailor, at alate public meeting, declared the Reform 
Bill to be absolutely necessary “ to repair the breaches” 
in the constitution. 


Caancery.—A laborious special pleader being constantly 
annoyed by the mewing of bis cat, at length resolved to get 
rid of it. He accordingly told his clerk ‘to take and place 
it where it might remain in safety, but still where it could 
never get out.” The clerk instantly walked off with poor 
puss in his lawyer’s bag. On his return, being asked. by his 
employer, ‘whether the noisy animal had been so disposed of 
that it could not come back to interrupthim.’ The carrier 
duly answered, ‘Certainly, I have put him where he cannot 


get out—in the Court of Chancery.’ 
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MISCELLANY. 


Prince Caracciont, who was condemned to death by 
the hasty sentence of a court martial, for having serv- 
ed, though by compulsion, under the revolutionary 

overnment established at Naples by the French, was 
in pursuance of that sentence, by Lord Nelson’s order, 
hanged on board a frigate in the bay of Naples. After 
his execution, the body was carried out to a considera- 
ble distance and sunk with three double headed shot 
weighing 250 pounds, tied tothe legs. Between two 
and three weeks afterwards, when the King was on 
board the *-Foudroyant,” a Neapolitan fisherman came 
to the ship, and solemnly declared that Caraccioli had 
risen from the bottom of the sea, and was coming as 
fast as ].e could, to Naples, swimming half out of the 
water. Such an account was listened to as a tale of 
idle credulity. The day, however, being fair, Nelson, 
to please the King, stood out to sea; but the ship had 
not proceeded far, before a body was distinctly seen, 
upright in the water, and approaching them. It was 
soon recognised to be, indeed, the corpse of Caraccioli, 
which had risen and floated, while the great weight 
attached to the legs, kept the body in position like a 
living man. A fact so extraordinary astonished the 
King, and perhaps excited some feelings of supersti- 
tious fear, akin to regret. He gave permission for 
the body to be taken on shore and receive christian 
burial.— Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


Dr. Patty anp THE Farmer.—The late Dr. Paley, 
having naturally a weak voice, submitted to the church 
wardens of Dalston, near Carlisle (of which parish he 
was vicar) the propriety of having e sounding-box put 
over his pulpit. While the matter was discussing in 
the vestry, ‘“‘Oh!”” said a thrifty farmer, “ ifthe doctor 
would but speak as loud in the pulpit as he does at 
Christenings and tithe-days, faith, I think there would 
be no occasion to put the parish at the expense of a 
sounding-box.” The doctor, with his characteristic 
mildness, retorted, “ Friend, you are mistaken; you 
hear much better out of the church than in it. When 
a man’s worldly interest is concerned, he is so sharp 
eared that he can hear even a whisper, but the preach- 
er needs the voice of John the Baptist, to rouse the 
sleepers.” This silenced the satirical farmer, who 
felt conscious of having frequently indulged in a nap 
during the doctor’s sermon. 


Tacuion1, THE Dancer.—-The splendor of the specta- 
cle bewildered me for the first moment or two, but I 
presently found my eyes rivetted toa childish creature, 
floating about among the rest, and, taking her for 
some beautiful young eleve making her first essays in 
the chorus, I interpreted her extraordinary fascinations 
as a triumph of nature over my unsophisticated taste, 
and wondered to myself whether, after all, I should 
be half so much captivated with the show of skill I 
expected presently to witness. This was Taglioni! 
She came forward, directly ina pas seul, and I then 
observed that her dress was distinguished from that 
of her companions by its extreme modesty both of 
fashion and ornament, and the unconstrained ease 
with which it adapted itself to her shape and motion. 
She looks not more than fifteen. Her figure is small, 
but rounded to the very last degree of perfection; not 
a muscle swelled beyond the exquisite outline ; not an 
angle, rot a fault. Her back and neck, those points 
so rarely beautiful in women, are faultlessly formed; 
her feet and hands are full in proportion to her size, 
and the former play as freely and with as natural a 
yieldingness in her fairy slippers, as if they were ac- 


customed only to the dainty uses of a drawing-room. 
Her face is most strangely interesting; not quite beau- 
tiful, but of that half-appealing, half-retiring sweet- 
ness that you sometimes see blended with the seclud- 
ed reserve and unconscious refinement of a young girl 
just “out” in a circle of high fashion. In her very 
greatest exertions her features retain the same timid 
half-smile, and she returns to the alternate by-play 
of her part, without the slightest change of color, or 
the least perceptible difference in her breathing, or 
the ease of her look and posture. No language can 
describe her motion. She swims in your eye, like a 
curl of smoke, or a flake of down. Her greatest diffi- 
culty seems to be to keep upon the floor. You have 
that feeling while you gaze upon her, that if she were 
to rise from the floor, and float away like Ariel, you 
would scarely be surprised. And yet all is done with 
such a childish unconsciousness of admiration, such a 
total absence of exertion or fatigue, that the delight 
with which she fills you is unmingled, and, assured 
as you are by the perfect purity of every look and at- 
titude, that her hitherto spotless reputation is deserv- 
ed beyond a breath of suspicion, you leave her with 
as much respect as admiration ; and find with surprise 
that a dancing-girl, who is exposed night after night 
to the profane gaze of the admiring world, has crept 
into one of the most sacred niches of your memory.— 
Willis. 


STORY OF EUGENE ARAM. : 
There are various editions of the Newgate Calendar. 
One, we believe, has been compiled with care, and 
contains axnotations illustrating the lives of the most 
celebrated English criminals. We have it not in our 
possession, and whether the relics of Eugene Aram, 
to which Mr. Bulwer occasionally refers in his notes, 
are genuine, or have been published as such, or as- 
sumed as such by poetic license, we know not. The 
brief biographical notice in Lempriere’s Dictionary, 
gives Aram credit for a similar course of study to that 
deséribed in the novel; and so far as facts are con- 
cerned, agrees with the report in the copy of the New- 
gate Calender before us, where particulars are men- 
tioned. He was born in 1704, of an old family, but 
his father was a poor man, and a gardener by profes- 
sion. Eugene had only the advantages of a day school, 
and of his own inextinguishable thirst for knowledge, 
until his father went into the service of Sir Edward 
Blackett; when the son was enabled to enjoy leisure, 
privacy, and books. He at first devoted himself to 
mathematics. He was employed as a book keeper in 
London, at the age of sixteen; but, after a severe at- 
tack of the small pox, returned to his father’s house, 
where he recommenced his solitary studies; which 
were now, however, of another character, as he ap- 
plied himself to the perusal of poets, philosophers and 
historians. His mode of acquiring languages was 
most inartificial and laborious; as he would undertake 
to master a certain brief portion, (a few lines,) of a 
Greek or Roman classic, and persevere until he had 
accomplished it. In this way, he acquired a good 
share of knowledge of those languages. He subse- 
quently became acquainted with some of the modern 
tongues ; and had so far investigated the structure of 
the oriental dialects, and those of the Celtic language, 
that he had projected a great Comparative Lexicon. 
So says the record. It is not mentioned at what 
age he was married; but it would seem to have keen 
not long after his majority. The marriage was an 
unhappy one, and it is said that he adduced the im- 
proper familiarity between his wife and Daniel Clarke, 
as the instigating motive for murdering the latter. 
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This murder must have been committed when he was 
forty-one years of age, if the dates in the authority 
we have before us be correct; viz: in 1745. His ac- 
complice in the transaction was one Houseman, and 
their victim was a shoemaker at Knaresboro’, who had 
recently married a woman of good family, and boasted 
that he would get a good fortune by her. Aram and 
Houseman advised Clarke to speculate on the cre- 
dence which this report received; and, in pursuance 
of their promptings, he bought a considerable amount 
of plate and jewels, on credit. The manner of the 
murder is related only by Houseman himself, who was 
the King’s evidence on the trial. He said that they 
persuaded Clarke to walk with them into the fields, to 
disguise the mode of disposing of the effects; and that 
he saw Aram, by the light of the moon, give Clarke 
several blows, in a certain cave into which they had 
entered, and which was said to have been an hermi- 
tage. It wascailed St. Robert’s Cave. Aram’s share 
of the spoil was £160; with which he removed to 
London, where he was employed as an usher in differ- 
ent academies. His friends in Yorkshire did not hear 
~~ him, and it was supposed by them+that he was 
ead. 

In 1758, when Aram must have been 54 years old, 
by this reckoning, a dead body was dug up by a laborer, 
near Knaresboro’, in a lime pit, two feet below the 
surface, which seemed to have been double, from the 
position in which the bones lay. The extraordinary 
disappearance of Clarke was well remembered.— 
Aram’s wife had thrown out hints that he had been 
murdered; and at the coroner’s inquest upon these 
bones, she swore that she believed the crime had been 
committed by her husband and Richard Houseman. 
The latter was arrested, and exhibited strong symp- 
toms of terror and confusion. On taking up one of 
the bones, he exclaimed, “This is no more Dan. 
Clarke’s bone, than it is mine.” From his manner, 
the inference was immediate, that he knew where the 
bones really might be found; and, after some interro- 
gation, he led the people to St. Robert’s Cave. The 
result was Aram’s arrest and conviction, his wife being 
= of the principal witnesses, after Houseman, against 

im. 

His extraordinary defence,—extraordinary for its 
ability and ingenuity, and indeed so much so for the 
latter, that the Judge who tried him scems to have 
made it a ground for disbelieving its honesty,—must 
be familiar to almost every body. It is extraordinary 
too in one special point of view. It is purely argu- 
mentative, and contains no asseveration, not even an 
assertion of his innocence. But few liberties have 
been takenj with it by Bulwer, and those merely for 
the sake of compression, where it did not injure the 
integrity of a well known document. We have to 
observe of it, that, on comparing it with some scraps 
of verse and prose said to have been found in his cell, 
we do not believe, although these latter are above the 
common run of such convict lucubrations, that Aram 
wrote his defence, as it was delivered, or as it is pre- 
served. We believe him to have been an uncommon 
man, for his situation in life; but common sense will 
wipe from the roll of profound scholars and successful 
worshippers of science, the name of this usher, who 
murdered a shoemaker for the sake of gaining £160. 


When they came to carry him out to execution, he 
had cut his left arm, near the wrist, with a razor, and 
was faint from loss of blood. The flowing was prompt- 
ly stopped, and he was hanged alive, though in too 
weak a state to listen to the devotions of the chaplain. 
If one of the prose fragments, referred to above, be 
genuine, he confessed his crime in deep humility of 


spirit, and not without hopes from the intercession re- 
vealed by the Gospel. 

As most of our readers, probably, are not familiar 
with the Newgate Calendar, and very many of them 
will read Bulwer’s novel, we have thought that this 
summary of the facts in Aram’s case might not be 
unacceptable to them, as they may compare with it 
the story as told in the romance; which, in the locali- 
ties, as we presume, and in most of the actual inci- 
deuts as we find, is faithful tothe text. It is not our 
purpose to enter into an analysis of these; but to 
speak generally of the poetical conception and execu- 
tion of the work. 

In the London Spectator, there is a preliminary 
critique, in which the question of Eugene’s guilt is ad- 
verted to as being still unsettled ; the evidence against 
him is considered as indecisive; and it is stated that 
he made no confession—that ‘he died and gave no sign." 
It is, therefore, thought unfair to put into his mouth, as 
Mr. Bulwer has done, a confession, which he never 
made. This remark, setting aside the sophistication 
of truth, if such it were, (which we do not believe) 
would simply imply, that Bulwer should not have at- 
tempted the subject at all. Without the fact of the 
murder, he would have had nothing to write about to 


-any advantage.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 17. 


A southern Editor judiciously suggests that this Centen- 
uial Anniversary may have the happy effect of infusing 
a spirit of brotherly kindness into all the members of this 
great confederacy. To them belongs the fame of Wash- 


ington, and to their united care is entrusted the honor of 


preserving entire the inheritance which he so largely aid- 
ed in acquiring, and which, “ dying, he bequeathed as a 
precious legacy” to those who were to follow him. Will 
they dishonor his memory, or sully their own fame, by 
disregarding his precepts or attempting to dissolve our 
blood-cemented government? His affectionate solicitude 
displayed on this subject, in his Farewell Address, ought 
never to be forgotten. 


Vittace Torics.—An Ohio paper contains the follow- 
ing fearful annunciition— 


“ The two-legged puppy who had the impudence to 
persevere in escorting a young lady home from singing 
school, the other evening, after she had politely informed 
him that she was provided with company, may rest as- 
sured that should he repeat the like offence, he shall be 
compelled to breakfast the next morning on the tail of 
one of Simon Snyder's toughest cowskins, 

Cornstalks twist his hair, 

Morter pestle pound him; 

Cart wheel smash his bones, 

And leave him where they found him. 
SIMON OXGAD.” 


Cotrace Eveninc Tavtes.—Carey & Hart have just 


‘issued a neat and very cheap volume bearing the above 


tempting title. Subjects within the comprehension of 
all, though now but little understood by many, are fa- 
miliarly and pleasantly illustrated in this little book. 
Useful and entertaining knowledge is at this day so 
placed within reach of the slenderest comprehension and 
the slightest means, that utter ignorance is but another 
name for wilful neglect of opportunities. The price of 
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this work is less than half the sum that many, we fear 
most of our laboring men, throw away weekly for the 
means of stupefying their faculties and destroying their 
strength. How much better to employ 31 cents, which 


is its price, in purchasing an object of rational amuse- 
ment, and permanent instruction. 


Cuesnut Srreet.—Where in the wide world can be 
found so much in the same space as in Chesnut street ? 
Let us reflect,as we gaze from our front window upon 
the show below us, of what Chesnut street is made up. 

In Chesnut street is the Mint of the United States, 
than which a more important or a more strictly honest 
institution does not exist in Ameriea ; or as a building it 
is nearly unrivalled anywhere, except by its twin brother 
the Bank of the United States, which by a singular co- 
incidence is in the same street. We Philadelphians may 
be proud that our wealth and importance have fixed these 
two great national balance wheels among us—Chesnut 
street may be more proud that her attractions have loca- 
ted them under her wing. But we ought first to have 
enumerated Independance Hall; this national relic of 
our age and chivalry, worthy of being encased in marble, 
is also in the same street. The Chesnut street Theatre 
is one of the finest, if not the very noblest in the Union 
—the Post-office, second in importance in the Union, is 
in Chesnut street. Lovers and losers--the merchant, 
the parent, the wife, the husband, sons and daughters, the 
forgotten and the forsaken, all resort to Chesnut street 
to break that seal which is to be the tokon of «heir fate. 
What has not Chesnut street to boast of—one part of it 
is MacAdamised—it boasts what very few streets here 
can, a steeple—it has a police office—an arcade—the 
law courts are held in it--the record of every man’s 
“ deeds” is kept in it as well as his will—the sheriff issues 


his writs from it—the city treasurer and city clerk have’ 


offices in it—the prothonotaries and county commission-. 
ers perform their laborious duties in it--the city councils 
having charge of Girard’s estate, weet in it—the great 
fire bell is rung in it, too often the knell of hopes and 
comforts destroyed. The Sunday school society is ar- 
rayed in it in “opposition” to the theatre, and may be 
set down as one of the greatest levers in the Union, 
forever printing with its steam engine, 

Swaim, of wondrous fame, lives in Chesnut street, and 
we may add, in one of the finest houses in it, dispensing, 
says the voice of the public, from his laboratory, the true 
Panacea for pains and aches, and sores and sorrow. 
From Chesnut street are dispersed nearly all the enor- 
mous collection of maps manufactured for the Union by 
Tanner & Finley. Lotteries are more rife in Chesnut 
street than anywhere else--we are sorry to say it. And 
then what a glorious place Chesnut street is to eat oys- 
ters and terrapins—beef-steaks and hot pies—cakes and 
confectionary, and if a man wants permanent or tempo- 
rary boarding, where can he get better in this world for 
his money, whether at hotels or lodging houses ?—or 
does he wish to live a la mode de Paris, to breakfast here, 
dine there, and sup anywhere—Chesnut street is the 
place for him, and when he has run through his credit 
and means, he has only to walk through the delightful 
Independence park, and he is in a delightful prison! He 
can “take the benefit” in Chesnut street, and be let loose 
in the immediate vicinity of his pleasures, his billiards, 


and his theatrical friends; what arrangement could be 
half so convenient !! 

Does a man want money in Chesnut street, banks are 
as handy as barbers—does he want law—lawyers are as 
numerous as lasses—does he want books—they are as 
thick as blackberries—does he want pictures, they are as 
easily come at as pie-crust—does he want to be buried— 
he must leave Chesnut street, for coffins, tombs and 
grave yeards enter not into the list of Chesnut street va- 
rieties—she is too gay—too happy—too proud, and too 
thoughtless to entertain any such conveniences. 

And then what is there else that a man or woman can- 
not buy in this great mart and thoroughfare of the world? 
Does he trade in books at half price, the auctions 
are in Chesnut street—does he buy the newest fashion, 
Watson and Leeds will “Robb” his bank account—is 
wine, pure from the grape, the chief desire of his life, 
Wager will bottle it to order—is he about to court a lady 
of exquisite tastes, whose mind has been brought up on 
honey and cream--McKewan has everything to suit, from 
a humming bird to a work box of ivory and pearl. We 
cannot enumerate what is not to be had in Chesnut street 
'—nor will we attempt all that can be procured; the fol- 
lowing variety however can be had ata moment’s warn- 
ing—leather and ladies, bucks and Bulletins, eurls and 
cigars, Chronicles and crockery, newspapers and noddler, 
rascals and rats, drams and doctors, cakes and calasher, 
ganders and gals, dandys and dolls, pigs and pigtail, pep- 
perpot and paragraphs, jellies and jewsharps, dry -goods 
aud dentists, flowers and figs, auctions and anchovies, 
haeks and handsaws, rogues and raisins, apples and asses, 
tailors and tandems, canes and carts, dirt and drays, 
fame and fiddles, music and mustard, coffee and cards, 
candles and cocoa-nuts, silver and sausages, horses and 
hair-dresses, lamps and laundresses, pork and porcelain, 
cloaks and candlesticks, trunks and tvothache drops, 
furniture and f »pery, fools and fiddlestrings, brushes 
and band-boxes, quills and quakers, basins and baptists, 
pens and presbyterians, marbles and methodists, jews 
and junket, epsom salts and episcopalians—-but we have 
come to the end of our paper, and must go the end of 
Chesnut street, and jump on board of one of those splen- 
did steamboats, which give it half its transient popula- 
tion. 


DirrfrENT FLOWERS ON THE SAME Stock.—The New 
Monthly Magazine gives the following method of ob- 
taining flowers of different colors on the same stem: 
Split a small twig of elder lengthways, and having 
scraped out the pith, fill each of the apartments with 
seeds of flowers of different sorts, but which blossom 
about the same time; surround them with mould, and 
then tying together the two bits of wood, plant the 
whole in a pot filled with carth properly prepared. The 
stems of the different flowers will thus be so incorpora- 
ted as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, throwing out 
branches covered with flowers analagous to the seed 
which produced them. 
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